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Remarks on the last Hours of Dr. 
Samvuet Jounson. 
(From Wilks’s Christian Essays.) 

A Few practical remarks upon the 
subject of the last hours of* this illus- 
trious man will tend to show that 
what Dr. Johnson’s best friends and 
biographers have been almost asham- 
ed to confess, and have industriously 
exerted themselves to palliate, con- 
stituted, in truth, the most auspicious 
circumstance of his life, and was the 
best proof of his increase in religious 
knowledge and holiness of mind. 

Whoever considers with a Chris- 
tian eye the death of Dr. Johnson will 
readily perceive that, according to 
the usual order of Providence, it 
could not have been free from agita- 
tion and anxiety. Johnson was a man 
of tender conscience, and one who 
from his very infancy had been in- 
structed in Christian principles. But 
he was also, in the strict judgment of 
revealed religion, an inconsistent man. 
Neither his habits nor his companions 
had been such as his own conscience 
approved ; and even a short time be- 
fore his end we find one of his biogra- 
phers lamenting that “the visits of 
idle and some worthless persons were 
never welcome to him,” on the ex- 
press ground “ that these things drove 
on time.” His ideas of morality 
being of the highest order, many 
things which are considered by men 
at large as but veniel offences ap- 
sem to him as positive crimes. 

ven his constitutional indolence and 
irritability of mind were sufficient of 
themselves to keep him constantly 
humbled and self-abased ; and though 
among his gay or literary companions 
he usually appears upon the compara- 
tively high ground of a Christian 
moralist, and the strenuous defender 


of revealed religion, yet compared 
Vor. 


with the Divine standard and test of 
truth, he felt himself both defective 
and disobedient. 

Together with this conscientious 
feeling he had adopted certain incor- 
rect, not to say superstitious, ideas 
respecting the method of placating the 
Diety. He seems, for example, to 
have believed that penance, in its 
confined and popish sense as distin- 
guished from simple penitence, is of 
great avail in procuring the Divine 
favour and forgiveness. Thus when 
his conscience distressed him on acs 
count of an act of disobedience te his 
parent, we find him many years af- 
terwards remaining a considerable 
time bare-headed in the rain, exposed 
in the public streets to the ridicule 
and the conjectures of every specta- 
tor. As far as filial affection and 
true amiableness of mind are con- 
cerned, the actor in such a scene de- 
serves and ensures universal veneras 
tion and esteem. Even while we 
smile at the somewhat ludicrous na- 
ture of the action, we instinctively 
feel asympathy and respect which per- 
haps a wiser but less remarkable mode 
of exhibiting his feelings might not 
have procured. But Johnson seents 
to have performed this humiliation 
from higher eonsiderations than mere 
sorrow for the past; for he; emphati- 
cally adds, “in contrition I stood, 
and I hope the penance was expiata- 
r Ri 
"ie these words really mean any 
thing—and when did Dr. Johnson ut- 
ter words without meaning f—he must 
have intended by them to express his 
hope that the previous fault was really 
atoned for, in a religious sense, by 
the subsequent act of self-denial ; or, 
in other words, that God accepts hu- 
man penance as an expiation for hu- 
7 a ; a doctrine to which reveal- 
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ed religion gives no sanction what- 
ever. Johnson’s system appears at 
this time to have been, as it were, a 
sort of barter between himself and 
heaven, and consequently his chief 
fear was lest the equivalent which he 
presented should not be sufficient to 
entitle him in the Divine mercy to the 
pardon of his transgressions.—His 
trust on the Redeemer, though per- 
fectly sincere, does not appear to have 
been either exclusive or implicit ; for 
though all his prayers for mercy and 
acknowledgments of blessing were 
offered up solely through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, he 
seems, in point of fact, for many 
years to have viewed the atonement 
rather as a medium throngh which 
God is pleased to accept our imper- 
fect services, and to make them ade- 
quate, by the conditions of a remedial 
law, to the purchase of heaven, than 
as a sacrifice by which alone heaven 
is fully secured and freely given to 
the believing penitent. 

To give, therefore, comfort to the 
mind of such a man as Dr. Jolinson, 
there were but two modes ; either by 
blinding his conscience, or by increas- 
ing his faith; either by extenuating 
his sins, or by pointing out in all its 
glories the swfficiency of the Christian 
ransom. The friends who surrounded 
this eminent man during the greater 
part of his life, were little qualified 
to perform the latter, and there- 
fore very naturally resorted to the 
former. They found their patient, 
so to speak, in agony; but in- 
stead of examining the wound and ap- 
plying the remedy, they contented 
themselves with administering ano- 
dynes and opiates, and persuading 
their afflicted friend, that there exist- 
ed no cause of danger or alarm. 

But Johnson was not thus de- 
ceived. The nostrum which has lul- 
led its millions to a fatal repose, on 
him, by the mercy of God, had no ef- 
fect. His convictions of sin were as 
lasting as they were deep ; it was not 
aniane until he had dircarded his 


natural and long-cherished views of 
commutation and human desert, and 
had learned to trust hambly and ex- 
clusively to his Saviour, that his mind 
became at peace: 
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Let us view some of the recorded 
circumstances of the transaction, and 
so doing we shail, as Christians, have 
much more occasion to applaud the 
scriptural correctness of Johnson’s 
feelings respecting the value of his 
soul, the guilt of his nature, and the 
inadequacy of man’s best merits and 
repentance, than to congratulate him 
upon the accession of such ‘ miserable 
comforters’ as those wha appear te 
have surrounded his dying pillow. 

Finding him im great mental dis- 
tress, ‘1 told him,’ remarks one of 
his biographers, ‘ of the many enjoy- 
ments of which I thought him in pos- 
session, namely, a permanent income, 
tolerable health, a high degree of re- 
putation for his mora! qualities and 
literary exertions, &. Had John- 
son’s depression of mind been nothing 
more than common melaneholy or 
discontent, these topics of consolation 
would have been highly appropriate ; 
they might also have been fitly urged 
as arguments for gratitude and thanks- 
giving to the Almighty on account of 
such exalted mercies. In either of 
these points of view the piety of Dr. 
Johnson would doubtless have prompt- 
ed him to acknowledge the value of 
the blessing, and the duty of content- 
ment and praise. But as arguments 
for quieting an alarmed conscience, 
they were quite inadequate ; for what 
would it have profited this cistinguish- 
ed man to have gained all his well- 
merited honours, or, even were it 
possible, the world itself, if, after all, 
he should become, as he himself af- 
terwards expressed it, ‘ a cast-away ? 

The feelings of Dr. Johnson on this 
subject were more fully evinced on a 
subsequent occasion. * One day, in 
particular,’ remarks Sir John Haw- 
kins, ‘ when I was suggesting to him 
these and the like reflections, he gave 
thanks to Almighty God, but added, 
that notwithstanding all the above be- 
nefits, the prospect of death, which 
was now at no great distance from 
him, was become terrible, and that 
he could not think of it but with great 
pain and trouble of mind.’ Nothing 
assuredly could be more correct than 
Dr. Johnson’s distinction. He ac- 
knowledges the value of the mercies 
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which he enjoyed, and he gratefully 
‘gave thanks to Almighty God’ for 
them} but he felt that they could not 
soften the terrors of a death-bed, or 
make the prospect of meeting his 
Judge less painful and appalling. 
Mawkins, who could net enter into 
his illustrious friend’s more just and 
enlarged views of human guilt and 
frailty, confesses himself to have been 
‘very much surprised and shocked at 
such a declaration from such a man,’ 
and proceeded therefore to urge for 
his comfort the usual arguments of 
extenuation. He reports ‘that he 
told him that he conceived his life to 
have been a uniform course of virtue ; 
that he had ever shown a deep sense 
of, and zeal for religion; and that, 
both by his example and his writings, 
he had recommended the practice of 
it; that he had not rested, as many 
do, in the exercise of common hones- 
ty, avoiding the grosser enormities, 
yet rejecting those advantages that 
result from the belief of Divine Reve- 
lation; but that he had, by prayer 
and other exercises of devotion, cul- 
tivated in his mind the seeds of good- 
ness,and was become habitually pious. 

This was the rock on which num- 
berless professed Christians have fa- 
tally split; and to the mercy of the 


Almighty must it be ascribed that the 


great and good Dr. Johnson did not 
add one more to the melancholy cata- 
logue. For what was the doctrine 
which the narrator attempted to in- 
culcate but this, that his friend, like 
the Pharisee in the Gospel, ought to 
place his confidence upon his being 
more meritorious than other men, 
and instead of attributing the praise 
to Him, who had ‘ made him to dif- 
fer,’ was to ‘ sacrifice to his own net, 
and burn incense to his own drag.’ 
Can we wonder that with such flat- 
tering doctrines constantly sounding 
in his ears, Dr. Johnson was suffered 
to undergo much severe mental dis- 
cipline, in order to reduce him in his 
own esteem to that lowly place, which 
as a human, and consequently a fal- 
len being, it was his duty, however 
high his attainments or his talents, to 
occupy: 

“In a visit which I made him in a 


. 
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few days, in consequence of a very 
pressing request to see me, I found 
him labouring under very great de- 
jection of mind. He bad me draw 
near him, and said he wanted to en- 
ter into a serious conversation with 
me; and upen my expressing my 
willingness to join it, he, with a look 
that cut me to the heart, told me that 
he had the prospect of death before 
him, and that he dreaded to meet 
his Saviour. I could not but be as- 
tonished at such a declaration, and 
advised him, as I had donetbefore, to 
reflect on the course of his life, and 
the services he had rendered to the 
cause of religion and Virtue, as well 
by his example as his writings; to 
which he answered, that he had writ- 
ten as a philosopher, but had not lived 
like one. In the estimation of his 
offences he reasoned thus: ¢ Every 
man knows his own sins, and what 
grace he has resisted. But to those 
of others, and the circumstances un. 
der which they were committed, he 
is a stranger. He is therefore to 
look on himself as the greatest sinner 
that he knows of.? At the conclu- 
sionof this argument, which he strong» 
5 
ly enforced, he uttered this passionate 
[impassioned] exclamation: Shall T 
who have been a teacher of others, 
be myself a cast-away ?” , 
In this interesting passage—inter« 
esting as detailing the religious pro- 
gress of such a mind as Dr. Johnson’s 
—how many important facts and re- 
flections crowd upon the imagination! 
We see the highest human intellect 
unable, at the approach of death, to 
find a single argument for hope or 
comtort, though stimulated by the . 
mention of all the good deeds and 
auspicious forebodings which an anx- 
ious and attentive friend could sug- 
gest. Who that beholds this emi- 
nent man thus desirous to open his 
mind, and to ‘enter into a serious 
conversation’ upon the most momen. 
tous of all subjects which can inter- 
est an immortal being, but must re- 
gret that he had not found a spiritual 
adviser who was capable of fully en- 
tering into his feelings, and adminis- 
tering scriptural consolation to his 
afflicted mind ? 
42 
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The narrator informs us in this 
passage, that ‘ he could not but be as- 
tonished at such a declaration’ as that 
which Dr. Johnson made. But in 
reality, where was the real ground 
for astonishment? Is it astonishing 
that an inheritor of a fallen and cor- 
rupt nature, who is about to quit the 
world, and to be ‘judged according 
to the deeds done in the body,’ should 
be alarmed at the anticipation of the 
event, and be anxious to understand 
fully the only mode of pardon and 
acceptance? Rather is it not asto- 
nishing that every other intelligent 
man does not feel at his last hour the 
game anxieties which Dr. Johnson 
experienced ?—unless, indeed, they 
have been previously removed by the 
hopes revealed in that glorious dis- 
pensation which alone undertakes to 
point out in what way the Almighty 
sees fit to pardon a rebellious world. 
No man would or could have been 
astonished, who knew his own heart ; 
for, as Dr. Johnson truly remarked, 
every Christian, how fair soever his 
character in the estimation of others, 
ought to look upon himself as ‘ the 
greatest sinner that he knows of ; a 
remark, be it observed, which shows 
how deeply Dr. Johnson had beguo 
to drink into the spirit of that great 
Apostle, who, amidst all his excellen- 
cies. confessed and felt himself, as was 
just remarked, ‘the chief of sinners.’ 

What a contrast does the advice of 
Hawkins, as stated by himself in the 
preceding passage, form to the scrip- 
tural exhortation of our own Church ! 
Instead of advising his friend seriously 
to examine himself ‘whether he re- 

ented him truly of his former sins, 
steadfastly purposing (should he sur- 
vive) to lead a new life, having a 
lively faith in God’s mercy though 
Christ, with a thankful remembrance 
of his death, and being in charity with 
all men,’ he bids him look back to 
his past goodness, and is astonished 
that the survey is not attended with 
the hope and satisfaction which he 
had anticipated. But the truth was, 
that on the subject of religion, as on 
every other, Dr. Johnson entertained 
far more correct ideas than the friends 
ground kim; and theugh he trad not 


hitherto found peace with his Creator, 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
yet he could not be satisfied with the 
ordinary consolations of an uninform- 
ed or Pharisaic mind, 

The sun did not, however, set m 
this long continued cloud, for John- 
son at length obtained comfort, where 
alone true comfort could be obtained, 
ur the sacrifice and mediation of Je- 
sus Christ ; a circumstance to which 
Sir John Hawkins transiently alludes, 
but the particulars ef which must be 
supplied from the narrative of Bos- 
well, whose words are as follows: 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be 
suspected of fanaticism, obliged me 
with the following account: For some 
time before his death all his fears 
were calmed and absorbed by the pre- 
valence of his faith; and his trust in 
the merits and propitiation of Jesus 
Christ. He talked often to me about 
the necessity of faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus, as necessary beyond all gvod 
works whatever for the salvation. of 
mankind. 

Even allowing for the brevity gf 
this statement, and for the somewhat 
chilling circumstance of its coming 
from the pen of a man who ‘will not 
be suspected of fanaticism,’ what a 
triumph was here for the plain unso- 
phisticated doctrines of the Gospel, 
especially that of free justification by 
faith in Jesus Christ! After every 
other means had been tried, and tried 
in vain, a simple penitential reliance 
upon the sacrifice of the Redeemer 
produced in the heart of this devout 
man a peace and satisfaction which no 
reflections upon human merit could 
bestow. He seems to have acquired 
a completely new idea of Christian 
theology, and could doubtless hence- 
forth practically adopt the animating 
language of ‘his own church in her 
eleventh article, ‘that we are justified 
by faith only, is a most welcome doc- 
trine, and very full of comfort.’ 

There are several ways in which 
the distress of Dr. Johnson during his 
latter years may be considered, of 
which the most correct perhaps is that 
of its having been permitted as a kind 
and fatherly chastisement from the 
Almighty for the inconsistencies of 
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his life. Both Johnson himself and 
his most partial biographer intimate 
that his character was not perfectly 
free even from gross sins; but omit- 
ting these unpleasant recollections, 
we are at least certain that his ge- 
neral habits and companions during a 
considerable part of his life were not 
such as a strictly consistent Christian 
would have chosen, because they 
were not such as could in any way 
eonduce to his spiritual comfort or 
improvement. Dr. J. was indeed 
called, in the usual course of Provi- 
dence, to ‘live in the world,’ but it 
was bis duty so to have lived in it ‘as 
not of it ;’ and with the high sense 
which he uniformly entertained of re- 
ligion, and the vast influence which 
he had justly acquired in society, his 
conduct and example would have 
been of the greatest service in per- 
suading men to a holy as well as a vir- 
tuous life, to a cordial and complete 
self-dedication to God, as well as to 
a general decorum and purity of con- 
duct. 

It is certain that in reflecting upon 
his past life he did not view it as hav- 
ing been truly and decidedly Chris- 
tian. He even prays in his dying 
hours that God would ‘ pardon his 
late conversion ;’ thus evidencing not 
simply the usual humility and contri- 
tion of every genuine Christian, but, 
in addition to this, a secret conscious- 
ness that his heart had never before 
been entirely § right with God.’ 

Had Johnson survived this period 
of his decisive ‘ conversion’ we might 
have expected to have seen through- 
out his conduct that he had indeed 
become ‘a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.’ His respect for religion, and 
his general excellence of character, 
could not perhaps have admitted of 
much visible change for the better ; 
but in heavenly-imindedness, in love 
and zeal for the souls of men, in dead- 
ness to the world and to fame, in the 
choice of books and companions, and 
in the exhibition of all those spiritual 
sraces which belong peculiarly to the 
Christain nature, we might and must 
have beheld a marked improvement. 
Instead of being merely the Seneca 
of the English nation, he might pos- 
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sibly have become its Saint Paul; and 
would doubtless in future have em- 
bodied his moral injunctions, not in 
the cold form of ethical philosophy, or 
even in the generalities of the Chris- 
tian religion, but in an ardent love to 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; in a union to the Redeemer, 
and a dependance upon that boly 
Spirit who is the Enlightener and 
Sanctifier. That such a supposition 
is not visionary may be proved even 
from the meagre accounts afforded by 
a spectator who would of course be 
inclined rather to soften down than 
to give prominence to any thing 
which might be construed into ¢ fa- 
naticism.’ We learn then from this 
witness that in point of fact there was 
already a de alteration in Dr. 
Johnson’s language upon religion, as 
instead of spending his time upon bar- 
ren generalities, ‘he talked often 
about the necessity of faith in Jesus.’ 

It will of course be readily allowed, 
that the constitutional melancholy of 
this great man might have had much 
influence in causing this religious de- 
pression ; but whatever may have 
been the proximate cause, the afflic- 
tion itself may still be viewed as per- 
forming the office of parental correc- 
tion to reclaim his relapses, and teach 
him the hatefulness and folly of sin. 
But without speculating upon either 
the final or the efficient cause, the 
medium through which that cause 
operated was evidently an indistinct- 
ness in his views respecting the na- 
ture gf the Redeemer’s atonement; 
an indistinctness common to Dr. 
Johnson with no smail class of mora- 
lists and learned men. He believed 
generally in the sacrifice of Christ, 
but he knew little of its fulness and 
its freeness, and he was unable to ap- 
propriate it to his own case. He was 
perhaps little in the habit of contem- 
re the Son of God as ‘<z great 

igh-Priest, who can be ‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’ 
and who is graciously interceding on 
our behalf. The character of the 
Almighty as a reconciled Father and 
Friend, with whom he was to have 
daily ‘communion and_ fellowships, 
was less prominent in his thoughts 
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than those attributes which render 
him *aconsuming fire.’ He feared 
and respected religion rather than 
loved it, and by building his structure 
for many years on a self-righteous 
foundation, rendered the whole fabric 
liable to be overthrown by the first at- 
tack of an accusing conscience. 


MeprrArion on HEAVEN. 
(From the Pious Country Parishioner,) 

Arter good men shall, at the end 
of the world, have been tried before 
the Judve of Mankind, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and been found 
worthy by him to be made eternally 
happy : ail such shall then accordingly 
be invited to take possession of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in those most 
gracious words, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, thertt the Kingdom pre- 
ared for you from the foundation 
of the world. Matt. xxv. 34. The 
pious soul will be ever expressing its 
ardent breathings after heaven, in 
the language of the devout psalmist, 
‘ Lord, 1 have loved the habitation of 
‘thy house, and the place where thine 
‘honour dwelleth !’ O joyful seat, O 
delightful palace, of the most high 
God! O happy privilege of a blessed 
immortality! When shall I inherit 
everlasting life? that life, which feels 
no sorrow, which languishes under 
no pain, is ruffled with no passion, 
and lies at the mercy of no accidents. 
In heaven will be no furious ene- 
mies to assault us, no temptations to 
seduce us; but we shall be out of the 
reach of all evils, for ever ané ever. 
There we shall see God fuce to face, 
and join in concert with the blessed 
angels, singing the songs of Sion 
without ceasing. There alone it is, 
that we find what will answer our ut- 
most wishes. If we are pleased with 
beauty, there the righteous shine forth 
as the sun. If length of days be our 
heart’s desire, there is an immortal 
duration ; for the just shall live for 
ever. If musical entertainments de- 
light us, there the angels never cease 
their melodious praises. If wisdom 
be an excellence you long for, the 
most wise God shail then unlock his 
treasures, and let you into the know- 
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ledge of his own mysterious nature. 
If honour and riches are alluring in 
your eyes, be it remembered, that in 
the world above, God will make his 
faithful servants rulers over many 
things. If a secure continuance of 
all these blessings be our desire, we 
are assured that no part of our bappi- 
ness shall be ever taken away. Con- 
sider further, O pious Christian, that 
thy father and mother, thy children, 
and friends, who are as dear to thee 
as thine own soul, may enjoy the same 
happiness, provided they live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this preset 
world. And this will double thy joy, 
because you would be as glad for their 
sakes, as for yourown. ‘Think, then, 
what rejoicings will be in heaven, 
where angels and saints, and all our 
dear friends that have departed hence 
in the Lord, will partake of this hap- 
piness, and all most fervently love 
one another. 

I cannot, either in words orthoughts, 
describe the felicity and excellence of 
that state, which is prepared for the 
faithful in the other world. Gra- 
cious God, deny me what thou wilt 
of this earth, give me but an inherit- 
ance in heaven. O my soul, is such 
a glorious kingdom set before thee, 
and wilt thou not press forward to- 
wards so glorious a prize? Is this 
heaven prepared for all the faithful 
servants of Christ, and dost thou stu- 
pidly neglect it? Does not so rich an 
inheritance stir thee up to make thy 
calling sure ? How unworthy art thou 
of eternal life, who wilt not strive to 
obtain it? O my soul, set before thy 
eyes those bright patterns of heaven- 
ly-mindedness which the~ primitive 
saints have set you. These good 
men despised the pleasures of sense, 
and kept their hearts intent upon eter- 
nal joys. These were their hope, 
their delight, and only longings of 
their souls. 


Tue Prayer. 


O Almighty and most merciful 
Lord God, who didst send thy dear 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ into 
the world, to be made man, that by 
shedding of his most precious blood 
upon the cross, he might atone for 
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the sins of mankind, and purchase 
eternal salvation in heaven for us, 
grant that I may never forfeit that 
inestimable blessing, by leading a vi- 
cious and ungodly life ; but may daily 
endeavour, by the assistance of thy 
holy spirit, to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly in this present 
world, and thus to secure thy favour 
to me, so long as thou shalt continue 
me in this mortal state ; that so when 
thou shalt please, in thy wise and 
good providence, to put an end to my 
being here, J may be prepared for 
that happy, glorious, and immortal 
one, which is above, with thee in 
heaven; where I may, with thy holy 
angels and saints, sing thy praises to 
all eternity. Grant this, O heavenly 
Father, I most humbly beseech thee, 
for thine own infinite compassion’s 
sake, and the infinite merits of my 
dear Saviour, to whom with thee and 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, for ever andever. Amen. 











Diocess or New-York. 
Appress of the Right Rev. Bishop Wo- 
BART, to the Conventionof the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New- 
York, October 22, 1817. 
Uy Brethren of the Clergy and Laity, 
Tue congregations of this Diocess hav- 
ing been frequently and generally visited, 
there has not been a necessity, in this re- 
spect, for as extensive a course of duty as 
usual, through the past year. In the 
month of November last I visited and held 
Confirmations in the churches at Hudson 
and Cattskill. In the month of December 
I paid a visit to the distant congregation 
of Canandaigua, and consecrated a re- 
markably beautiful and commodious build- 
ing to the service of Almighty God ac- 
cording to the rites of our Church, and 
administered the ordinance of Confirma- 
tion. This congregation is much indebt- 
ed for its flourishing condition, to the la- 
bours of the Missionary who principally 
officiates there, the Rev. Henry U. Onder- 
donk. In March last I visited the Church 
at Newtown, which, by the laudable exer- 
tions of the Clergyman and congregation, 
had been recently repaired, and rendered 
very neat and commodious; and admitted 
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the Rev. Evan Malbone Johnson, elected 
Rector of that Church, and the Bev. Wil- 
liam Creighton, elected Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, New-York, to the Holy 
Order ot Priests. In April I visited the 
Church at Eastchester, and admitted to 
the same order, the Rev. Ravaaid Kearney, 
who had lately commenced his labours in 
that congregation; the Rev. Petrus S. 
Ten Broeck,eclected Rector of the churches 
at Fishkill, Phillipstown, and Peekskill; 
andthe Rev. George Weller, Missionary 
in Westchester county. 

I recently repeated my visit to the con- 
gregation at Eastchester, and received, 
in common with the Clergyman who ac- 
companied me, unusual gratification im 
the view of above 70 persons, principally 
young, coming forward to Confirmation, 
with more than ordinary evidences of the 
devout sensibility excited by this offering 
of themseives to God. Each one of these 
had been visited and instructed in refer- 
ence to this holy solemnity, by their Pas- 
tor, who, within a short time previous, 
had administered baptism to 36 adult per- 
sons. His assiduous labours have col- 
lected, through the Divine blessing, a nu- 
merous congregation, and inspired among 
them a zeal which has led them, at very 
considerable expense, to repair and beay- 
tify their Church; in defraying which, 
individuals, who earn their support by 
their daily labour, have contributed se- 
veral hundred dollars. The increase of the 
numbers and the piety of this congrega- 
tion, has been effected by assiduity in pa- 
rochial labours, and by the frequent per- 
formance of the service of the Church, 
without a departure from her prescrip- 
tions, or the introduction of modes of 
exciting the feelings which her sober in- 
stitutions do not warrant. 

The example of this congregation, and 
of the congregations at Hampton and 
Granville, under the care of one of the 
Missionaries in ‘Washington county, in 
addition to that in the city of Troy, to 
which, in a former address, I called your 
attention, and to others which might be 
mentioned, proves that the advancement 
of piety in our Church does not demand a 
recourse to any means than those which 
she has prescribed,and which the wisdom 
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of ages has sanctioned. Let the minister, 
as frequently as circumstances will admit, 
assemble his congregation for divine wor- 
ship; let him be faithful in proclaiming 
to the people committed to his charge the 
whole counsel of God, and the distinguish- 
ing truths of the dispensation of mercy and 
grace through a Redeemer; let bim dili- 
gently attend to parochial visitation and ca- 
techetical instruction; let him publicly and 
privately call his people not only to a de- 
vout attendance on those public ordinan- 
ces; by which, in the exercise of peni- 
tence and faith, their union with their Re- 
deemer is maintained, but to private and 
constant intercourse with Heaven, in pi- 
ous reading, meditation, and prayer; let 
him thus be instant “in season, out of 
season,” and his labours will be blessed, 
generally in the increase of the numbers 
of his congregation, but always in their 
establishment in substantial piety agreea- 
bly to the principles of the Church. This 
should be the great object, and this is the 
best reward of the services of her ministers. 

No opinion is more unfounded than that 
there is a deficiency as to the means of 
pious instruction and devotion in the 
forms of our Church. She has provided 
Daily Morning and Evening Prayer; and 
hence her ministers, when circumstances 
admit and require, can assemble their 
flocks for any purposes of Christian edifi- 
cation, not only daily, but twice in the 
day, and lead their devotions to Heaven 
in prayers, to the use of which he hath 
bound himself by the most solemn obliga- 
tions, and than which surely no one of her 
ministers will presume to think that he 
can make better. But to suppose that 
our Church, while she thus furnishes pub- 
Aic edifices for the celebration of the so- 
-cial devotion af her members, warrants 
their meeting elsewhere, except where 
peculiar circumstances, in the want of a 
public building, or in the size of a parish, 
render it necessary; or to suppose that 
while she thus fully provides in her insti- 
tutions for the Christian edification of her 
members, she thinks it can be necessary, 
for this purpose, to have recourse to pri- 
vate meetings, the devotions of which 
tend to disparage the Liturgy, and even- 
tually to lesson the relish for its fervent 
hut well-ordered services, would be to im- 
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pute to her the strange policy of introduc- 
ing into her own bosom, the principles of 
disorder and schism, and, perhaps, of he- 
resy and enthusiasm. 

My brethren of the Clergy—suffer me 
seriously and affectionately, with a view 
to guard, not against present, but possible 
evils, to fortify these sentiments by an au- 
thority to which an appeal ought never to 
he made in ‘vain. It is the authority of 
one whose piety was as humble and fer- 
vent as his judgment was penetrating and 
discriminating, and his learning extensive 
and profound. It is the authority of one, 
too, who lived in those times when the pri- 
vate associations commenced, the effects 
of which he deprecated, but which were 
finally awfully realized in the utter sub- 
version of the goodly fabric of the Church 
whose ministry he adorned, and in the tri- 
umph, on her ruins, of the innumerable 
forms of heresy and schism. The judi- 
cious Hooker thus speaks, in that work 
on Ecclesiastical Polity, in which he de- 
livers so many lessons of profound wis- 
dom: ‘‘'To him who considers the griev- 
ous and scandalous inconveniences where- 
unto they make themselves daily subject, 
with whom any blind and secret corner is 
judged a fit house of common prayer ; the 
manifold confusion which they fall into, 
where every man’s private spirit and gift, 
as they term it, is the only Bishop that 
ordaineth him to this ministry; the irk- 
some deformities whereby, through end- 
Jess and senseless effusions of indigested 
prayers, they who are subject to no cer- 
tain order, but pray both what and how 
they list, often disgrace, in most insuffera- 
ble manner, the worthiest part of Chris- 
tian duty towards God; to him, I say, 
who weigheth duly all things, the reasons 
cannot be obscure, why God doth in public 
prayer so much regard the solemnity of 
places where, the authority and calling of 
persons by whom, and the precise appoint- 
ment, even with what words and sentences, 
his name shall be called on, amongst his 
people.” 

Confirmation has also beenadministered 
in the churches at Jamaica, Hempstead, 
and North Hempstead ; and, on Sunday 
last, I confirmed above 60 persons in the 
Church at Brooklyn; to the charge of 
whitch the Rev. Hugh Smith, Deacon, has 
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been recently elected ; the Rev. John P. K. 
Henshaw, the late Rector, having removed 
to the Diocess of Maryland; where the 
Rev. Ralph Williston, the Rev. Edmund 
D. Barry, and the Rev. George Weller, 
have also removed. The Rev. Adam 
Empie has removed to the state of North- 
Carolina, and the Rev. Abiel Carter to 
Pennsylvania. Vhe Rev. Henri L. P. F. 
Peneveyre has been instituted Rector of 
the French Church Du St. Esprit, New- 
York; and the Rev. William Creighton 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, in the Bow- 
ery, New-York, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rey. Dr. Harris, who devotes him- 
self to the discharge of his duties as Pre- 
sident of Columbia College. The Rev. 
Daniel M‘Donald has removed from his 
services as Missionary at Auburn, and its 
Vicinity, to the charge of the Academy 
and Church at Fairfield, in the place of 
the Rev. Virgil H. Barber ; and the Rev. 
David Huntington, from Charlton to Wa- 
terville, Delaware county. The Rev. 
Henry Anthon, Deacon, officiates as Mi- 
nister of St. Paul’s Church, Redhook, 
Dutchess county. Christ Church, Ball- 
ston, Saratoga county, has been removed 
to the village of Ballston-Spa, in the same 
county, and the services of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Perry are confined to that Church, 
so that St. James’s Church, Milton, has 
become vacant. 

I must record the removal by death of 
the venerable Dr. Bowden, Professor in 
Columbia College, whose meritorious 
services to the Church, in the defence of 
her principles, will long be gratefully re- 
membered ; and the Rev. Henry Moscyop, 
a resident Clergyman in New-York. 

In addition to the ordinations already. 
mentioned, Nathaniel F. Bruce, M. D. 
now officiating at Duanesburgh ; Richard 
F. Cadle, at Goshen; Asahel Davis, offi- 
ciating in some vacant congregations in 
the western district; Samuel Nichols, 
Tutor in the Academy at Fairfield; Wil- 
liam H. Northrop, officiating at Auburn ; 
George W. Norton, officiating in the west- 
ern part of the state, have been admitted 
to the order of Deacons; and the Rev. 
Joshua M. Rogers, Deacon, Missionary at 
Turin, Lewis county, and adjacent, to that 
of Priests, , 
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It is my duty to state that, agreeably 
to the Canons, | have suspended from the 
ministry the Rev. Timothy Clowes, Rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Albany; and the 
Rev. Nathan Felsh, residing in Putnam 
county. , 

The following are candidates for or- 
ders in this Diocess : William Richmond, 
Thomas Osbora, George W. Woodruff, 
Diodatus Babcock, James P. Cotter, Le- 
veret Bush, Intrepid Morse, George Up- 
fold, John Grigg, George B. Andrews, 
Alexis P. Proal, James Bowden, James P. 
F. Clarke. Several other young men, to 
the number of eight or ten, are ready to 
be admitted, or preparing for admission. 

New Bible and Common Prayer Book 
Societies have been established in various 
parts of the state. 

Sunday Schools have been organized in 
this city, in union with our Church, which 
promise the most beneficial effects; and 
referring to some public documents on this 
subject,* I suggest the formation of simi- 
lar schools in every congregation in the 
Diocess. 

The Missionaries continue, as usugl, 
their laborious and important duties. No 
Diocess in the union affords a more ex- 
tensive field for Missionary labours, or 
has contributed so largely to this object. 
And this must be our apology for not 
uniting at present with other Diocesses in 
the important work of contributing to the 
support of Missionaries in the western 
states. But it is with pain I state the 
fact, of the necessity of the reduction of 
the number, or of the salaries of the Mis- 
sionaries, unless the funds for their sup- 
port, from the voluntary contributions of 
the congregations, be enlarged. The in- 
crease of our congregations in the new 
settlements, and the prosperity of others, 
will thus be seriously retarded. A gene- 
rous individual has made a donation of 
$250 ; and a pious and spirited Mission- 
ary Society, principally of young men, 
have added to the Missionary Fund the 
sum of $800. But our Missionaries are 
s0 numerous that the funds are not ade- 
quate to their support. I trust, it will be 
the object of us all, to increase the means 
of providing Missionaries, and thus most 


* See pages 295-302. 
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eifectually to secure the extension and 
prosperity of the Church. When she 
needs all our contributions for religious 
purposes, ought they to be applied else- 
where } 

New congregations at Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, (Genesee-Falls,) Monticello, Ticon- 
deroga, Redhook, and Mamaroneck, have 
been organized. 

In my provisional charge, according to 
the Canons, of the Diocess of Connecticut, 
my visitations have been so general, that, 
it is presumed, little more of my services 
there will be necessary, until the elec- 
tion of a Bishop for that Diocess. It is 
desirable that circumstances should admit 
of this being soon effected. 

In the month of May a meeting of the 
General Convention of our Church was 
held in this city, which, from the respect- 
ability of its members, and the objects 
of its counsels, excited great imicrest. 
Among the measures there adopted, pro- 
vision was made for the establishment of 
a Theological School under the auspices 
The Clergy- 
man appointed to collect subscriptions in 


of the General Convention. 


this Diocess, is pursuing his arduous 
work with all that zeal which a strong 
sense of the importance of the object can 
inspire; and by the documents with 
which he is furnished, and his own judi- 
cious representations, is calling forth the 
liberality of the community. 

But I think I should fail in my duty, if 
I neglected to impress on you, my bre- 
thren, and through you, on the Episcopa- 
lians of the Diocess, the immense impor- 
tance of-the proposed Theological Esta- 
blishment. There cannot be an object pre- 
sented to them, which has equal claims 
on their beneficence. Without a ministry 
the Church cannot exist ; and destitute of 
a learned, as weil as a pious ministry, she 
These are axioms, which 
it would be an insult to the understanding 
of any person to suppose that he denies 
As a general proposition, it 
is also true, that the ministry will not be 
distinguished for learning, unless there 
are public institutions, which, in the pro- 
fessorships attached to them, in the li- 
braries with which they are furnished, 
and in the association of young men of 


cannot flourish. 


or doubts. 
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similar pursuits and views supply bot 
the most advantageous means of theolo- 
gical improvement, and the most power- 
ful motives diligently and faithfully to em- 
ploy these means. A candidate for or- 
ders thus situated, directed by able, affec- 
tionate, and pious professors, having ac- 
cess to richly furnished libraries, asso- 
ciated in the exorcises of piety, as well as 
in his studies with those who are prepar- 
“ing for the exalted office of ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God, would make much greater and more 
substantial progress in all the prepara- 
tory qualifications for the ministry, than 
if left to solitary instruction, and solitary 
study. 

But a still further, and most eminent 
benefit of the contemplated Theological 
Schoo}, will consist in the pecuniary aids 
which it will furnish to youths of piety and 
talents, who are destitute of the funds to 
procure the necessary education for the 
ministry. Young men of this description 
have often furnished the brightest exam- 
ples of ministerial fidelity, talents, and 
zeal, Many such, however, are now lost 
to the Church, from the want of funds 
with which to aid them in procuring the 
necessary education. There can be no 
species of benevolence more grateful to 
the friends of religion, and of the tempo- 
ral and eternal happiness of mankind, 
than that which takes a youth of piety 
and talents, from a state of depression 
and obscurity, and furnishing him with 
the means of education and of theological 
study, prepares him for becoming the re- 
spectable and successful herald of the 
cross of the Redeemer, and the dispenser, 
under God, of spiritual blessings to his 
fellow-men, 

But for all these purposes—for the sa- 
laries of Professors, for procuring libra- 
ries, for supporting candidates for the 
ministry destitute of pecuniary means, 
for erecting the requisite buildings, 
funds are necessary, and large funds. 
This, then, is no ordinary call on the li- 
berality of Episcopalians. It is a call, on 
the successful issue of which, in procur- 
ing large contributions, depend, if not 
the existence, certainly the extension and 
prosperity of their Church. I would re- 
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spectfully say to you, brethren, especially 
my brethren of the Laity, and to Episco- 
palians in general—Look at what is done 
in this respect, by other Christian denomina- 
tions-—professorships handsomely endowed, 
commodious buildings, extensive libraries, 
numerous students. They annually send 
forth ministers disciplined by the exer- 
cises of piety, and fitted by the studies 
of the School for the eloquent and faith- 
ful exercise of their functions. Ought we 
not to be alarmed for the welfare of our 
own Church, destitute as she is of all 
public provision for theological education? 
Benevolent individuals of other denomi- 
nations freely bestow contributions to this 
object to the amount of hundreds, and fre- 
quently of thousands of dollars. Should 
we not be excited to, at least, equal libe- 
rality in the cause of a Church which has 
every possible claim on our affection, and 
on our zealous exertions? Many Episco- 
palians in this city, and elsewhere in the 
state, have already liberally contributed. 
They will have the prayers and the grati- 
tude of the Church, and affording the 
most effectual means of perpetuating the 
blessings of our holy religion, they will 
have the gratitude of posterity; they will 
not be forgotten, for this good which 
they have done, by their God. May their 
example be emulated by others; may every 
Episcopalian, when called on for his sub- 
scription to the Theological School, con- 
sider that he is to make his contribution 
to an object of more importance tothe in- 
terests of religion and the Church, than any 
other for which he can be solicited ; and 
which, therefore, demands the largest ex- 
ercise of beneficence. 
JOHN HENRY HOBART. 
New-York, October 22, 1817. 
———— 
Syrian Curistians in Iyp1a. 
(From Pearson’s Life of Dr. Buchanan.) 

Earty in November I left the sea- 
coast, having first supplied myself with 
plenty of gold and silver. I directed 
my course towards Mavelica, the first 
Syrian Church. 

The kasheeshass (priests) received 
me on my arrival with much civility, 
perceiving that I was accompanied by 
the Rajah’s servants. Their curi- 
osity to know the object of my visit 
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was very great; still greater when I 
took up their Syrian books and began 
to read; and when I showed them 
ny printed Syriac books, which they 
could read. They produced the 
Scripiures, and their Liturgy; also 
Lexicons and Grammars, Syrian and 
Malayalim. ‘The Malayalim, or pro- 
per Malabar, is a dialect distinct from 
the Tamul; bat the character is 
nearly the same. It is considered by 
the learned Brahmins of this coast as 
the eldest and legitimate daughter of 
the Shanserit. 

In the evening the church was 
lighted up for prayers, at which a 
good many of the people attended. No- 
thing objectionable appeared at this 
service, The priests pronounced the 
prayers without book, and chaunted 
their hymns, having their faces turned 
towards the altar, They have no 
images, but on the walls were paint 
ings from subjects of Scripture history. 

One of the elders, named Thomas, 
or Didymus, stepped forward and 
said, “ To convince you, Sir, of our 
earnest desire to have the Bible in 
the Malayalim tongue, I need oniy 
mention that I have lately translat- 
ed the Gospel of St. Matthew for 
the benefit of my own children. It is 
often borrowed by the other families. 
It is not in fine language ; but the 
people love to read it. 

‘But how,’ said the old priest, 
‘shall we know that your standard 
copy is a true translation of our Bi- 
ble? We cannot depart from our 
own Bible. It is the true book of 
God, without corruption ; that book 
which was first used by the Christians 
at Antioch. What translations you 
have got in the West we know not; 
but the true Bible of Antioch we 
have had in the mountains of Malabar 
for fourteen hundred years, or longer. 
Some of our copies are from ancient 
times; so old and decayed, that they 
can scarcely be preserved much lon- 
ger.’ I rejoiced when I heard this. 

‘But how,’ repeated the aged priest, 
‘shall we know that your western 
Bible is the same as ours ?? ‘I have 
here,’ said I, ‘ a western Syrian Bible, 
which yourselves can read ; and I have 


an English Bible, which will be inter 
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preted to you. Let some portion of 
Scripture, selected at a venture, be 
accurately examined. You can com- 
pare the whole at your leisure hereaf- 
ter” They turned over the leaves of 
my Bible with surprise, having never 
seen a printed Syriac Bible before. 
After some consultation, they pro- 
posed that the 3d chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel should be critically 
compared word for word, in the east- 
ern Syrian, western Syrian, and Eng- 
lish. St. Matthew was selected, I 
believe, at the suggestion of Thomas, 
who had got his Malayalim translation 
in his hand. 

It was an interesting scene to me 
to behold the ancient English Bible 
brought before the tribunal of these 
simple Christians in the hills of Mala- 
bar. They sat down to the investi- 
gation with great solemnity ; and the 
people around seemed to think that 
something important depended on the 
issue. 

I held a Greek Testament in my 
hand, and proposed that the sense of 
tue Greek copy should be first ex- 
plained, as the New Testament was 
first given to the world in Greek. 

In the vicinity of Rannial there is 
a high hill, from the top of which the 
people told me I might have an exten- 
sive view of the country. The hill 
was steep, and of laborious ascent, 
and I left my servants below. When 
I had gained the summit, I felt myself 
much fatigued, and sat down to con- 
template the delightful prospect. The 
mountains of the Ghauts were at 
some distance, but from their great 
height they appeared to be close at 
hand. 

In a few minutes I saw @ man com- 
ing up from a village below, with a 
cocoa-nut in his hand. I drank the 
cooling water, and was much refresh- 
ed. He said he was a Christian ; that 
seeing me ascend, he thought the 
cocoa-water would be acceptable. I 
said I was a Christian too. He smiled 
doubtingly, looking at my English 
dress. He said he was never farther 
from home than the adjacent moun- 
tains, where he sometimes went to 
fell wood. He did not seem to under- 
stand that there were Christians in 
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auy other part of the world, than the 
mountains of Malayala. He pointed 
out to me by name the Christian pa- 
rishes which I had visited, but most 
of the churches were concealed by 
the trees. . The Christians are forbid- 
den to have steeples, as they would 
appear too pre-eminent among the 
pagodas of the heathens. 

While I surveyed the Christian 

“districts all around, I reflected on the 
inscrutable counsels of God, in finding 
this assylum for the Bible during so 
many ages; and yet in confining it for 
so long a period to this region of the 
heathen world. I indulged the hope 
that the same Providence was about 
to unfold itself by dispensing the Bible 
throughout the East, by means of this 
people. 

I passed two hours on the top of 
this hill I do not know its name. 

But I called it Pisgah ; for I believed 

that [hada sight of kingdoms promised 

to the Messiah in the Second Psalm. 

‘I will give thee the heathen for 

thine inheritance, and the uttermost 

parts of the earth for thy possession.’ 

I proceeded into the interior of the 

country, to visit the Syrian Chris- 
tians who inhabit the hills at the bot- 
tom of the great mountains of Malay- 
ala. ‘The weather was cool and plea- 
sant. The country is picturesque 
and highly cultivated, diversified with 
hill and dale, and winding streams, 
These streams fall from the moun- 
tains, and preserve the vallies in per- 
petual verdure. The Christians re- 
ceived me courteously, seeing I tra- 
veiled in some state, escorted by the 
Rajah’s servants. But when they 
found my object was to look into their 
books and religion, they surveyed me 
with doubtful countenances, not well 
understanding how an Englishman 
could have any interest in the Chris- 
tian religion. And the contrary was 
only proved to them by long and seri- 
ous discussion, and by the evidence of 
facts which for the first time came te 
their knowledge. 


aaa 
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(An extract from the British Review.) 
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is a great and holy cause; and it well 
becomes a people who lay claim to 
the titles of benevolence and piety to 
embark in it with all their powers. 
Nothing can be more awful than 
those efforts which selfishness op- 
poses to the safety and happiness of 
millions. Nothing can be more affect- 
ing than a disposition to trifle where 
so much is to be done. And as our 
older soldiers fall in the breach, or 
sink upon the plain, it is for those in 
whom the tide of life beats full and 
strong, to buckle on their armour, and 
go forth under the banner of the cross 
upon the field of benevolence and duty. 
Shall India come into contact with 
our country in vain? Or rather, shall 
she only contract pollution by our 
touch; and graft upon her heathen 
stock the European fruits of indiffer- 
ence and infidelity? Shall she dis- 
cover nothing, when brought within 
the circle of our influence, but that 
“nova cohors febrium”---a new pro- 
geny of evils---the disastrous produce 
of commercial monopoly, and of grip- 
ing exaction? Shall Christianity be 
presented wrapped round in all the 
hideous trappings of ‘ avarice and 
worldiiness ? It is time that we should 
awake, and shake ourselves from the 
dust of this dishonourable inactivity, 
and let India feel that subjection to 
England is an elevation in the scale 
of nations; and that whatever mour- 
ner lays hold of the hem of our gar- 
ment, there goes out of it, in the 
name, and by the power of the Mas- 
ter whom we serve, virtue to heal all 
their diseases, to staunch their wounds, 
and raise them to life, and peace, and 
glory. , 
—E_ 
Lorp LytreLton. 


In the early part of his life he had 
been led to entertain doubts of the 
truth of Christianity : but upon a se- 
rious investigation of this most im- 
portant of all questions, he became a 
zealous believer ; and in 1747, pub- 
lished his “ Observations on the con- 
version and apostleship of St. Paul.” 
His father’s letter to him on the sub- 
ject of this work is very interesting : 
“JT have read your religious treatise 
with infinite pleasure and satisfac- 
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“tion. The style is fme and clear ; 
“the arguments close, cogent, and 
“irresistible. May the King of 
“ Kings, whose glorious cause you 
“ have so well defended, reward your 
“ pious labours, and grant that 1 may 
“be found worthy, through the me~ 
“rits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye- 
“ witness of that happiness, which I 
“don’t doubt he will bountifully be- 
“stow upon you! In the mean time, 
“TJ shall never cease glorifying God, 
“ for having endowed you with such 
“ useful talents, and given me so good 
“a son. Your affectionate father, 
“Tuomas Lyrre.ton.” 


His death was exemplary ; and on 
his part expected with calm and de- 
vout resignation. Two days before 
he died he said to his physician,— 
“ When I first set out in the world, F 
“had friends who endeavoured to 
“shake my belief in the Christian 
“Religion. I saw difficulties which 
“ staggered me ; but I kept my mind 
“ open to conviction. The evidences 
“ and doctrines of Christianity, studi- 
“ed with attention, made me a most 
“firm and persuaded believer of the 
“Christian Religion; I have made 
“it the rule of my life, and it is the 
“ ground of my future hopes.” 

ft 


ON FAITH. 


Ou! could the muse to Heaven aspir- 
ing, borne 

On the swift pinions of the rising 
morn, 

Through fields of argent wing her 
boyant way, 

View the bright regions of eternal day, 

And, upwards gazing, with ecstatic 
eye, 

Catch the pure strain of Heaven’s 
high minstrelsy ; 

Then might she dare to weave her 
earth- born lays, 

Strike the bold lyre, and chaunt her 
Makevr’s praise. 

What, tho’ mortality forbid the flight, 

And clouds impervious shroud the 
Throne of Light, 

Nor seraph music, wafted on the 
spheres, 

Sound through this dreary vale of woe 
and tears ; 














Yet Fairn divine, with mystic influ- 
ence, pours 

Her tranquil sunshine on our darkest 
hours ; 

Opes Heaven’s blestregions to the 
raptured view, 

Then whispers---* God who promised 
is true.” . 

Christian Observer. 


Report of the S ciety Gn England) 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
- Delivered february 24, iSt7. 

Turs Society, incorporated by char- 
ter of William the Third, renders an 
annual. account, as the charter di- 
rects, to the Lord Chiancelior, the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, of the money received, and of 
the management of the revenues. 

Beside the members eleeted from 
time to time by the Corporation, the 
following twelve persons are appoint- 
ed, by the charter, members for the 
time heing :—the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the Bishops of 
London and Ely, the Lord Almoner, 
the Deans of Westminster and St. 
Paul’s, the Arclideacon of London, 
the Regius Professors of Divinity m 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Mar- 
garet Professors of Divinity in the 
same Universities. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

The Receipts of the year, from 
Contributions and Dividends on Stock, 
have been 5208/. 7s. 2d. In addi- 
tion to this sum, Parliament has grant- 
ed, in aid of the expenses of the So- 
ciety in the North-American Colo- 
nies, the sum of 7860/.; making the 
disposable receipts of the year, 13,068/ 
7s. 2d. 

Of this amount, the sum of 12,1471. 
18s. 9d. has been expended in Sala- 
ries and Gratuities to Missionaries, 
Catechists, and School-masters; and 
in Exhibitions to Scholars at the 
College in Nova-Scotia. 

MISSIONARIES. 

In Newfoundland, the Society has 
five Missionaries at annual salaries of 
200/. each ; and eight School-masters 
at salaries amounting together to 115/. 

In Nova Scotia—One Missionary 
at 4003. and fifteen at 200/. each, 
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with four Stations vacant ; nineteen 
School-masters, whose salaries toe. 
ther amount to 290/. and five Schools 
mistresses, whose stipends amount to 
45i. 

In New-Brunswick—Eight Mission- 
aries at 2001. each, with one Sta- 
tion vacant; nine School-masters, 
whose salaries make 115/. with two 
vacancies; and one School-mistress 
at 107. per annum. 

In Cape-Breton---One Missionary at 
200/. per annum. 

In Upper Canada—One Mission- 
ary at 275/.; two at 220/. each ;. five 
at 200/. each; and one at 100/.; with 
a School-master to the Mohawks at 
201. and a Catechist at 10/7. The 
Missionary at Kingston, the Rev. 
George Okill Stuart, is also Mission- 
ary to the Mohawk Indians; and the 
Rev. Robert Addison, Missionary at 
Niagara, is also appointed to visit the 
Indians. 

In Lower Canada—One Missionary 
at 215/. and four at 200/. each. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE BISHOP OF NOVA- 
SCOTIA. 

The venerable Bishop of Nova- 
Scotia departed this life in the month 
of February, 1816, after more than 
fifty years devoted to the service of 
Religion in the North-American Co- 
lonies ; first as a Missionary in the 
United States, previously to their se- 
paration from the Mether Country; 
and afterwards as the Primary Eng- 
lish Bishop in those Colonies, which 
are now designated British North- 
America. The Society, under whose 
auspices this exemplary Prelate con- 
tinued for ‘he greatest part of his 
long and laborious life, were ever 
sensible of the value and importance 
of his unwearied exertions in the cause 
of virtue and religion. The prospe- 
rity of the Church, in those distant 
parts of his Majesty’s Dominions, is 
principally owing to his active superin- 
tendence ; and his frequent correspon- 
dence with the Society bears full tes- 
timony to the zeal and ability with 
which he executed the functions of his 
high office. 

The Rev. Dr. Stanser, Missionary 
at Halifax, has been appointed to suc-’ 
ceed to the See of Nova-Scotia. 
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MADRAS SYSTEM. 

Tt has been for some time a favour- 
ite object with the Society to intro- 
duce the Madras System of Educa- 
tion igto the North American Colo- 
nies ; and, during the last summer, 
independent of many previous efforts, 
they have been enabled ta carry this 
object into execution with the most 
favourable prospect of success. At 
the recommendation of the Committee 
ef the National Society, they have 
engaged with Mr. West, at a very li- 
beral salary, who had been educated 
at Baldwyn’s Gardens, to embark for 
Halifax, and superintend the forma- 
tion of a School upon the Madras 
Principles. Information has been re- 
ceived, that the establishment has met 
with a very favourable reception 
among all classes of the inhabitants. 
The patronage of his Excellency the 
Earl of Dalhousie has been obtained, 
a considerable subscription has been 
raised, a School-room has been fitted 
up, and the ngmes of many Scholars 
have already been entered upon the 
books. The School opened on the 
2d of December ; and there is every 
reason to hope, that under the pro- 
tection of the Bishop, and the zeal- 
ous superintendence of Dr. Inglis, the 
expectations of the Society will not 
be disappointed ; and that the several 
Schools in the North-American Colo- 
nies will be induced to adopt the Ma- 
dras System of Education, when the 
great facilities afforded by it are made 
manifest. 


MOHAWK INDIANS. 


The Rev. George Okill Stuart an- 
nounces, that, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the Mohawks at the Bay of 
Kenty, he had been induced to ap- 
point John Hill, Reader and Cate- 
chist, in conjunction with John Green, 
School-master. Originally, the offi- 
ces were united in one person ; but the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficiently 
discreet person for the functions of 
the offices, rendered the appointment 
frequently vacant; and it has been 
deemed more expedient to separate 
them, that, in case of sickness or other 
impediments, the one might suppl 
the place of the other. a 


Miscellaneous. 
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A Society has lately been established in 
North-Carolina, distin guished by the name 
of * The Missionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of North-Carolina.” 
It is provided in the Constitution, that 
persons be appointed in various parts of 
the State to solicit such aid for the sup- 
port of Missionaries as the pious and well 
disposed may be inclined to contribute. 
Every person subscribing two dollars an- 
nually will be considered as a member of 
the Society, and twenty dollars will enti- 
tke to membership for life. 

For the present year, the Hon. Duncan 
Cameron, of Orange county, is President, 
and John Stanly, Esq. of Newburn, Secre- 
tary of this Society. 

The following extract from the Society’s 
Address to the public exhibits the design 
for which it was formed, as well as the 
declined state of the Episcopal Church in 
North-Carolina. 

‘There is no Church whose members 
are so much distressed. There are no 
members who stand more in need of the 
gospel and ordinances of Christ. What 
is now the state of religion in the Church 
of North-Carolina? Is Christianity gain- 
ing or losing ground? Does the Church 
which the Sen of God purchased with his 
blood still retain her numbers? Or are 
not her numbers wofully decreased? And 
is not her spirit bowed down and sunk? 
The most inattentive observer among the 
followers of Christ cannot but see and 
lament over her solitary places; cannot 
but shed a tear in contemplating her as 
once flourishing and prosperous. 

** With a view to remedy this lamenta- 
ble state of things, and correct the deplo- 
rable evils that have resulted from it, the 
present Society has been instituted. Its 
object, is to send into the destitute parts 
of this state, pious and devout ministers 
of the Church, to give comfort and aid, 
instruction and consolation to the mem- 
bers of her Zion dispersed in almost every 
section.” 








BIBLE AND COMMON PRAYER BOUK SOCIETY. 


A Bible and Common Prayer Book Socie- 
ty forthe counties of Washington, Essex, 
and parts adjacent, was established in 
September, 1817. The following are the 
officers elected: The Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, ex officio, President; Rev. Mr. 
Jewett, Ist Vice-President; Dr. Zina 
Hitchcock, 2d Vice-President; Rev: C. 
W. Hamilton, 3d Vice-President ; Wads- 
worth Bull, Esq. Treasurer; Martin Lee, 
Esq. Recording Secretary; Hon. Henry 
C. Martingdale, Corresponding Secretary. 

aeehen se 
The following is taken from an English 
publication of June last. 
“ A measure proposed by the chancel- 
lor ef the exchequer is now before the 
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House of Commons, ior facilitating the 
‘erection of places of worship in connexion 
with the Established Church, in those pa- 
rishes where the existing churches and 
Episcopal chapels are insufficient for the 
public accommodation. The details of 
the measure are not yet completed ; but 
our readers willrejoice with us that some- 
thing, at least, is to be at length done to 
a subject of such vital importance both to 
the interests of the Established Church, 
and of Christianity at large.” 





LATE PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLAND. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our 
Blessed Saviour, in answer to some 
Letters by Mr. T. C. Holland, in 
which that Doctrine was attacked, 
with Remarks on the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost. By Edward Law, 
A.M. 12mo., : 

On the Impropriety of conceding 
the Name of Catholic to the Church 
of Rome and its Members, as a Title 
of Distinction: a Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s, Nov. 5, 1816. By 
Vaughan Thomas, B. D. 8vo. 

Attachment to the Church, the Du- 
ty of its Members : a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of St. Julian, 
Shrewsbury, July 17,1816. By the 
Rev. J. B. Blakeway, M. A. F. A. S. 
Svo. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish 
Church of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, 
at the Annual Meeting of the Wake- 
field District Committee, to the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. C. Bird, M. A. 
Svo. 

A Sermon preached at Wakefield, 
May 30, 1816, at the Visitation of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Markham, M. A. 
By the Rev. C. Bird, M. A. 4to. 

Dissertations on the Prophecies of 
the Old Testament, by D. Levy; 
containing all such Prophecies as are 
applicable to the Coming of the Mes- 
stah. Revised and amended by J. 
King, Esq. S8vo. 

A Series of Discourses on the Fes- 
tivals and Fasts (and other peculiar 
Days) of the Church of England, 
originally delivered in the Parish 
Church of Great Cogyeshall, Esssex. 
By Brooke Bridges Stevens, M. A. 
Svo. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathe- 


dral Church of Chester, at a general 
Ordination, Dec. 22, 1816. 4to. 

Reflections on the Influence of In- 
fidelity and Profaneness upon Public 
Liberty ; two Discourses preached at 
Laura Chapel, Bath, March 9, and 
March 16, 1817. By the Rev. E, W. 
Greenfield, M. A. Svo. 

The Churchman dissuaded from 
becoming a Member of the Bible So- 


“ciety, and the extent defended to 


which Education is carried in the 
Schools of our Church: a Sermon 
preached at Bridgwater, September 
6, 1816. By John Matthew, M. A. 
Svo. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By 
the late William Bell, D. D. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Fifty-two Lectures on the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart, M. 
A. 3 vols. Svo. 

“ All the Counsel of God.” A 
Word in Opposition to Fanatical, 
Calvanistic, and Solifidian Views of 
Christianity ; in a Farewell Sermon, 
March 23, 1817. Bythe Rev. Ri- 
chard Warner. 8vo. 

The Claims to Infallibility by the 
Church of Rome considered. By 
Rev. John Cousins. 8vo. 

Christian Unity, Doctrinally and 
Historically considered ; in eight Ser- 
mons preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the year 1816, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M. A. By John 
Hume Spry, M. A. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 


and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; 
by Mr. T. H. Horne. 

The Sceptic; an Inquiry concerning the 
proper objects of Philosophy, and the best 
mode of conducting Philosophical Re- 
searches ; Philosophical Researches con- 
cerning the lower Animals ; and Memoirs 
of the public and private Life of the Right 
Hon, George Ponsonby; all by Dr. Roche. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton;—The Po- 
etical Remains and Memoirs of the late 
John Leyden, M. D.;—and Letters on 
English History, by Mr. Bigland. 
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